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As I see it, the only way to make possible an “equal 
chance” for all to participate in library service is to increase 
the services of the State Library, and to do that intelligently 
we must find an adequate means of enlargement, and, I 
believe that State Aid is the answer. The burden of State 
Aid to libraries upon government and the tax-payer would 
be small and the benefits derived from it would be great. It 
is our job to make this point clear to the public—and having 
done so—to work toward affording to every citizen of Illinois 
accessibility to reading materials. To give equality of 


opportunity to all is a duty of government. 


—Hon. Epwarp J. HUGHEs, 


Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES: CLASSI- 
FICATION AND CATALOGING 


This is the second of a series of articles 
descriptive of differences and parallels be- 
tween the work of archivists and librarians. 
It is an attempt to interpret to librarians 
the aims and problems of a profession re- 
latively new to America and one which 
is closely allied by mutual interests and 
often by legal and departmental affilia- 
tions to libraries and librarians. 

Large collections of books or of archives, 
to be used efficiently, must be grouped to- 
gether in such a way as to bring together 
on the shelves or in the filing cabinets 
those materials which are closely related. 
They must also be listed in a way which 
will indicate the exact holdings of the insti- 
tution and indicate location of any portion 
of those holdings. This grouping of related 
materials is called classification and this 
list of holdings is called the catalog. 

At this point the analogy between classi- 
fication and cataloging in libraries and 
archives ends. Both librarians and ar- 
chivists use the terms “classification” and 
“cataloging,” but the basic principles of 
each technique are radically different. 

The library unit is the individual book 
which may comprise one or more volumes. 
Classification of library books is based 
upon subject, and cataloging is based upon 
authorship of the book. Books grouped 
together by the publisher into a unified col- 
lection are called “series.” Chapters or 
portions of a book or library series may be 
cataloged separately, such catalog entries 
being called ‘analyticals.” 

The archival unit is called a “series.” 
Dr. Roscoe R. Hill of the National Archives 
has coined the word “archemon” as a more 
expressive term for this unit, but this new 
word has not yet come into common use by 
archivists. A “series” or “archemon” is a 
group of materials representing the same 
functional use, filed as a physical unit. The 
archival series may consist of one docu- 
ment only, or it may be a file filling many 
drawers. The State Constitution is an ex- 
ample of a one document series; a corres- 
pondence file is an example of a series com- 
prising thousands of individual documents. 

The classification of archives is based 
upon the principle of provenance. That is, 


all items relating to the business of the 
agency (individual, corporation or govern- 
mental agency, hereafter designated as “de- 
partment”) which made the archives a part 
of its records, are grouped together under 
Within departments 


classification. 


there is a sub-classification by governmental 
function represented, not by subjects. 

The main archival catalog entry is always 
the official name of the department. The 
name of the department in which the docu- 
ments were filed as a part of its recorded 
business, not the source from which the 
individual documents originated, is used 
for the main entry. Thus, an original letter 
from the Governor to the Secretary of State 
would be classified and the main catalog 
entry made as a part of the archive of the 
Secretary of State and not under the 
Governor as author. The catalog entry 
would read (in part): 


Secretary of State 
Correspondence 
If this document were deemed of sufficient 
importance to be given a separate catalog 
entry, it would be cataloged as an analytical 
to the series: 


Governor 
Letter to Secretary of State [etc.] 


(In Secretary of State. Correspond- 
ence [etc.]) 


Archival classification must precede cata- 
loging since the classifier gives the form of 
the main entry to the cataloger. Archival 
classification is much more difficult than 
library classification. 

The librarian has only to fit the books he 
is classifying into a preconceived scheme, 
whereby the archivist has to construct his 
classification scheme anew to fit the dif- 
ferent types of records kept by each depart- 
ment. The fact that governmental organi- 
zation changes frequently and the types of 
records varies with such fluctuations makes 
the task of the classifier exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

Some of the more frequent problems en- 
countered by the classifier are as follows: 


1. The department may be abolished 
and its functions discontinued. 


2. The department may be abolished 
in part or in whole by another 
department; its functions may be 
divided among several depart- 
ments. The work may be con- 
tinued by an existing or a newly 
created department. 

3. The name or location of a depart- 
ment or institution may be 
changed with or without a reor- 
ganization of its functions. 

4. A private institution may be taken 
over as a governmental organiza- 
tion or vice versa. 
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5. A department may be shifted from 
one major department to another. 


6. The functions of a department may 
decline in importance or may dis- 
appear, with or without a repeal 
of enabling legislation; new func- 
tions may be taken on with or 
without legal sanction. 


7. The functions of a department may 
be taken over in whole or in part 
by a higher or lower government. 

8. The same series may _ persist 
through any or all of the above 
changes in departmental organi- 
zations. 

9. Most series start as miscellaneous 
files of all records of a depart- 
ment, later being broken up into 
a number of separate series. 


10. A series may be combined with a 
later series, or it may be discon- 
tinued or the contents may be 
thrown back into a general series, 
as functions decrease and decline 
in importance. 


Classification should not be confused with 
filing. Most series come to the archives 
already filed. True, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to do considerable refiling, but that is 
the file clerk’s job. By classification is 
meant the relating of series to each other. 
One department may have from a dozen to 
a hundred or more series. 

Perhaps in no other division of work are 
divergences in technique and backgrounds 
greater than in archival and library classi- 
fication departments. The archival classi- 
fier must primarily be specialist in govern- 
mental administration. A training in the 
history and philosophy of library classifica- 
tion may be helpful in stimulating his imag- 
ination, but a knowledge of library classi- 
fication from the point of view of its appli- 
cation has little practical value to him. 

Archivists are still experimenting with 
cataloging methods. European archivists 
usually content themselves with a descrip- 
tive inventory or guide to their holdings. 
This may vary from the briefest summary 
list to a full calendar digesting the infor- 
mation contained in all individual docu- 
ments in the collection. American ar- 
chivists, dealing with more recent and bulky 
materials, find the European type of guide 
inadequate and the calendar too detailed 
and expensive. They have to make fre- 
quent insertions to account for new acces- 
sions, especially in the case of series kept 
currently by the various departments, por- 
tions of which are transferred to the ar- 
chives department at appropriate intervals. 


American archivists are adopting the 
principles of the library card catalog for 
archival cataloging. The archival unit of 
entry is the series rather than the book, and 
the main entry is under department of 
origin rather than author. Despite these 


differences, they feel that the archival cata- 
log should, so far as possible, follow a 
pattern similar to that of a library catalog. 

Persons accustomed to library practices 
can then use the archivist’s bibliographical 
tools with the minimum of confusion. The 
Illinois State Library. Catalog Rules: 
Series for Archives Material published in 
mimeograph form in 1938 was submitted 
that year to the Society of American Ar- 
chivists by its Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification as a tentatively approved 
cataloging code. 

The Illinois State Library Rules are based 
upon library cataloging codes and symbols 
so far as possible. The items on an ar- 
chival catalog card vary from those given 
on a library card, because of differences in 
the nature of the materials. In form, how- 
ever, the card is so similar to a library card 
that the average user is scarcely conscious 
of the difference. The most noticeable 
variations are: 


1. The substitution of a departmental 
entry using the name of the de- 
partment in which the documents 
were filed, instead of the author 
entry. 


2. The insertion between the main 
and title entries of classification 
words indicative of function and 
subject. 


3. The substitution of a date and 
quantity note for the imprint and 
collation. 


4. The difference in detail and con- 
tents of the bibliographical notes. 


Individual documents or allied groups of 
records in a general series are cataloged as 
analyticals. Filing in the catalog is as 
follows: 


1. Departmental entry. 
2. Functional entry. 
3. Date. 


Subject and other secondary entries and 
cross references in general follows library 
practice. The H. W. Wilson subject head- 
ings are generally found to be more ap- 
plicable to archival cataloging than the Li- 
brary of Congress list. 


The subject of archival cataloging is so 
new to American archivists that it is still 
too early to evaluate the contributions 
which archival and library catalogers can 
make to each other. Few archivists have 
had a background of library training, the 
historians having to date, probably quite 
properly, preempted the field of archives. 
Further experimentation will be necessary 
before one can say how closely the two 
techniques will parallel each other in the 
future. It is significant that the two ar- 


chival institutions in this country which 
have made the most study of archival cata- 


loging—the National Archives, and the 
Illinois State Library—both have catalog 
departments headed by library trained cata- 
logers. 

A more detailed description of other 
forms of guides to manuscripts holdings 
such as calendars, indexes, inventory and 
guide lists will be published in the next 
article of this series. 


DOCUMENTS OFFERED 


The Shipping Department in the office of 
the Secretary of State has recently turned 
over to the State Library its files of early 
Illinois documents. These documents are 
now being inventoried and the surplus 
beyond the Library’s needs is offered on ex- 
change account to other libraries wishing 
to complete their sets of Illinois docu- 
ments. 

The list of Session Laws offered for dis- 
tribution includes: 


1837 Laws, Special Session, July 
1837. 


1840 Laws, Special Session 1839/ 
40. 


1841 Laws. 
1843 Laws. 


1847 Public and Private Laws in 1 
vol. 


1846-49 Laws. 1853 Reprint. 
1852 Laws. 
1853 Laws. 


1853 Public and Private Laws in 1 
vol. 


1854 Laws, Special Session. 
1855 Laws. 


1855 Private Laws. 

1855 Public and Private Laws in 1 
vol. 

1857 Laws. 

1857 Private Laws. 

1859 Laws. 

1859 —" and Private Laws in 1 
vol. 


1861 Public Laws and Laws 
Special Session in 1 vol. 


1861 Laws. 
1863 Laws. 
1865 Laws. 
1865 Private Laws vol. 2. 
1867 Laws. 
1867 Private Laws vol. 1. 
1867 Private Laws vol. 2. 
1867 Private Laws vol. 3. 


1867 Public and Special Session 
Laws in 1 vol. 


1869 Laws. 


1869 Laws, including Auditor’s Re- 
port. 

1869 Private Laws vol. 1. 

1869 Private Laws vol. 4. 

1871/72 Laws. 

1873 Public Laws. 

1873/74 Laws. 

1875 Laws. 

1877 Laws. 

1879 Laws. 

1883 Laws. 

1885 Laws. 

1887 Laws. 

1889 Laws. 

1891 Laws. 

1893 Laws. 


1895 Laws, Regular and Special 
Sessions in 1 voi. 


1897 Laws. 
1898 Laws, Special Session. 
1899 Laws. 
1901 Laws. 
1903 Laws. 
1905 Laws. 


1905-06 Laws, Regular and Special 
Session. 


1907/08 Laws, Regular and Ad- 
journed Session. 


1907/08 Laws, Adjourned Session. 
1909 Laws. 

1909/10 Laws, Special Session. 
1909-10 Laws, Regular and Special 


Sessions. 
1911 Laws. 
1911 Laws, Ist special session. 


1911-12 Laws, Ist-3d special sessions. 
1913 Laws. 
1915 Laws. 
1915-16 Laws, I1st-2d special sessions. 
1917 Laws. 
1921 Laws. 
1925 Laws. 
1928 Laws, Ist-3d special sessions. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material please write to the Superintendent 
of Library Divisions, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 


DOCUMENTS NEEDED 


In order that the files in the several de- 
partments of the Illinois State Library 
may be completed, we are eager to secure 
all of the items here listed: 


1812 Laws Original 
1813 Laws Original 


1814 Laws Original 

1815 Pope’s Digest Original 

1815/16 Laws Original 

1815/16 Laws 1898 Reprint 

1816/17 Laws Original 

1816/17 Laws 1898 Reprint 

1817/18 Laws Original 

1817/18 Laws 1898 Reprint 

1818 1st session. No laws 
passed 

1819 Laws Original 

1819-21 Laws Reprint 

1821 Laws Original 

1823 Laws 

1825 Laws 

1826 Laws 

1827 Revised Statutes 

1827 Private Laws 

1829 Revised Laws 

1831 Laws 

1833 Revised Statutes 

1833 Private Laws 

1835 Laws 

1837 Private Laws 

1837 Public and Private Laws 

1839 Private Laws 

1839 Gales Statutes 


1845 Laws (Public and Private 
Laws) 

1845 Revised Statutes 

1847 Laws 

1847 Private Laws 

1849 Laws 

1849 Private Laws 

1849-51 2d session 1849, 1851 Laws 
in 1 vol. 

1851 Private Laws 

1853 Private Laws 

1854-57 Laws 1854, 1855, 1857 (Pub- 
lic Laws) in 1 vol. 

1859 Private Laws 

1863 Private Laws 

1865 Private Laws, vol. 1 

1867 Laws, Ist-2d special sessions, 
in 1 vol. 

1869 Private Laws, vol. 3 

1869 Gross Index to Session Laws 
1818-69 

1881-82 Laws 

1906 Special Session. (Separately 
printed) 


Information as to where these items may 
be secured will be greatly appreciated and 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Library Divisions, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 


A. L. A. BULLETIN, MARCH, 1939 


Special needs of the in-between age—too 
old for children and too young for adults— 
from thirteen to seventeen years approxi- 
mately—receives attention from Mabel 
Williams, Superintendent of Work With 
Schools in the New York Public Library, 
in the article “Young People in the Public 
Library.” 


In “Libraries Find Credit Unions Suc- 
cessful” Mrs. Vida Jones, Municipal Ref- 
erence Librarian, Portland, Oregon, tells 
how librarians, through formation and oper- 
ation of credit unions, are not only making 
funds available for librarians to borrow at 
reasonable rates, but are creating at the 
same time a reliable method of investment 
with a fair rate of interest for those who 
supply the funds. The A. L. A. Personnel 
Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will send material on credit unions to 
anyone interested in their organization, 


and a sample copy of the mimeographed 
Annual Report of the A. L. A. Headquar- 


ters Credit Union, entitled “Are You Up a 
Tree—Financially Speaking?” may be bor- 
rowed from the A. L. A. office library. 


“Farmers Forming Discussion Groups in 
More Than 40 States” is an account of one 
of the new rural activities in which libraries 
may play an important role. It is pre- 
sented by A. Drummond Jones, a discus- 
sion group specialist of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Elements are sug- 
gested in which this service might need to 
differ from the stereotyped techniques of 
library service. Brief mention is made of 
the discussion pamphlets issued by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
These attractive booklets will probably be 
found useful in almost any library. 


Continuing the A. L. A. reorganization 
argument, Flora B. Ludington questions, 
and Lawrence Heyl defends present Coun- 
cil organization in the article “Should 
A. L. A. Council Organization Be More 
Democratic?” 


== 


“Managing a State Library Conference” 
by Will H. Collins, former president of the 
Ohio Library Association, and “Discuss 
State Meetings” by Helene H. Rogers, 
Chairman of the A. L. A. Group of State 
Association Presidents and Bulletin Editors, 
bring out points of interest, particularly to 
those responsible for planning and conduct- 
ing State library association conferences. 


The articles “Encouraging Citizen In- 
terest in Library Affairs” by Mrs. Virginia 
Coppes Bloomfield, and “Library Friends 
Secure Building” by Robert V. Spencer, are 
of special interest to trustees. 


“Some Useful Techniques in the Reserve 
Book Room” by Robert F. Beach is based 
on his experience as supervisor of reserves 
in the Berea College Library. 


The advantages of San Francisco and its 
vicinity, and the Golden Gate Exposition, 
are engagingly presented as an introduction 
to a tentative program at the 61st Annual 
Conference of the A. L. A. to be held in 
San Francisco June 18 to 24. The program 
and the locality should guarantee a large 
attendance. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, MARCH 1, 
1939 


Librarians who read Miss McCarthy’s 
article “Poetry Clubs in the Library” in the 
November 15, 1938 Library Journal, will 
want to read the comment on it by Wil- 
liam D. Templeman of the University of 
Illinois Department of English. It appears 
in the Readers’ Open Forum of the March 
1 Library Journal, and it stresses the theme 
“Help people get MEANING from a 
poem!” 


The annual selection of books on gar- 
dening, with over one hundred new titles 
and many revised editions of old favorites 
fills the first six pages of the March 1 Li- 
brary Journal. Elizabeth C. Hall, librarian 
of the New York Botanical Garden, in the 
comprehensive survey “Around Another 
Year With Garden Books” supplies inter- 
esting and helpful annotations which make 
this a most useful aid in book selection. 


“Government Publications” by Martin S. 
Friberg of the Document Division, Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library, is a general discus- 
sion of their characteristics and of the 
types of material contained in them. 


Continuing the Symposium “Buying 
Children’s Books” part three is presented 


by Marian C. Young, Director, Work With 
Children, in the Des Moines Public Library. 
A brief resume of the interests and needs of 
the Des Moines community precedes a 
thorough discussion of the routines of book 
buying and the standards for selection of 
children’s books in that library. First con- 
sideration is whether the book fits the 
community needs. Careful attention is 
given to subject matter, style and format. 
The effort to have the best possible books 
available in the children’s collections, not 
only in the main library, but also in 
branches in all parts of the city, fits in 
with the aim stated on juvenile borrowers’ 
cards “May you always enjoy good books.” 


The inspiring suggestions of Margery 
Quigley’s “In-Service Training Via The 
Flower Show” have a literal application for 
Illinois librarians, with one splendid flower 
show at St. Louis, and another in Chicago, 
in the month of March. Balancing the 
busiest season of the library year against 
the values obtainable at the International 
Flower Show in Grand Central Palace in 
New York, Miss Quigley proves a clear 
case for the trip to the flower show. 


Dr. Bostwick’s article “Listening In” 
directs attention to the increased use of 
radio by libraries, and to the need for find- 
ing out whether this form of publicity has 
results in increased reading and in making 
readers out of non-readers. 


Plans for a “President’s Special to A. L. 
A.” are outlined under the heading “San 
Francisco Conference.” This low cost tour 
will include sightseeing at St. Louis, Colo- 
rado Springs and Salt Lake City, leaving 
New York June 12, arriving San Francisco 
June 17. For further information write 
Ralph L. Preble of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A program of book forums for high 
school students, now in its fourth year at 
the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, is described by Casindania 
P. Eaton and Sara I. Fenwick, in the ar- 
ticle “Students and the Library” in the 
section “School Libraries.” 


On the page headed “New Buildings and 
Equipment” the Gary, Indiana charging 
system is explained by Ralph R. Shaw, the 
librarian. 


Answers to the most frequent questions 
about the new revision of the minimum 
specifications for Class A library binding as 


proposed by the A. L. A. and L. B. I. 
appear on the “Bookbinding News” page 
under the title “Using New Specifications.” 


WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRA- 
RIANS, MARCH, 1939 


There are new ideas and workable plans 
for library publicity in the article “Co- 
operative Exhibit Work” by Anna Foster 
Allen, Assistant Circulation Librarian and 
Madge Claire Penton, Assistant Reference 
Librarian of Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. It is a 
summing up of six months work of the 
Exhibit Committee, composed of three 
women and two men. The policies, briefly 
stated are that the exhibits should be bait, 
that they should receive publicity, which in 
turn should make publicity for the library, 
and that they should be as attractive as 
amateurs with limited time, could make 
them. Good arrangement, balance and 
neatness were emphasized. Comments on 
the results noted for various types of 
posters, add interest. 


The largest and most modern library 
building in the world “The New Library of 
Congress Annex” is described by Cedric 
Larson of the Library of Congress. The 
article contains one illustration, an exterior 
view. 


The career in librarianship of a woman, 
unmarried or married, again comes up for 
discussion in the article ‘““Warning — Soft 
Shoulders” by Katharine M. Stokes, Cir- 
culation Librarian, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. These sentences are in the conclud- 
ing paragraph: “If we went to work 
shoulder to shoulder with men, to compete 
on an equal basis, then we must take care 
that our shoulder shall not be soft and 
yielding in a crucial moment. A little of 
our feminine charm will have to be sacri- 
ficed during working hours for the aggres- 
siveness which a career presupposes.” 


If the proposed legislation for Federal 
Aid to adult education and rural library 


service is passed, it is important that libra- 
ries be included in the plans for grants to 
adult education agencies, and that grants 
for rural library service include adult edu- 
cation considerations. Consequently the 
suggestions from the Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association, 
contained in the article “State Adult Edu- 
cation Committees,” are of especially timely 
value. The reasons for such Committees 
in the State Library Associations are fol- 
lowed by fifteen different paragraphs out- 
lining things that might be accomplished 
by those Committees. 


“How Does This Sound?” by Oscar C. 
Orman, has as its second contribution “A 
Declaration of Interdependence.” Com- 
menting on the number of Library Associa- 
tions and the discussion of the last two 
years on reorganization, Mr. Orman pro- 
poses calling a Constitutional Convention 
made up of representatives from the fifteen 
National Associations covering the library 
profession, for the purpose of systematic 
consideration of the question of library 
service and decision on reorganization or 
retention of the present groups. 


There is but one comment of the many 
that might be made on Mr. Orman’s 
Permanent Call Card suggestion, and that 
is by the Head of the Catalog Department 
in the Newark Public Library, Marie Louise 
Prevost. 


In the “Current Reference Books” section 
there is a selected list of fifty-one of the 
current reference books of 1938, checked to 
show first choice for all libraries, and 
adaptability for college, public, or school 
libraries. 


In “The School Libraries Section” there 
is a bibliography of buying lists published 
during 1937-38, bearing the title “Ten 
Cents and Up: Inexpensive Books For 
School Libraries.” The list is compiled by 
Willard A. Heaps, Associate, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 


Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Bryant 


Institute for research, devoted to research 
in the professions and vocations, Chicago. 
Research. The Institute, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 61 cents each for more than 
100 of these illustrated pamphlets, well 
bound in America embossed cover paper, 
printed on good paper, 29x22cm. 


In the introductory monograph, “Selecting 
a career,” Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor 
of education in Teachers college, Columbia 
university, says the purpose is to make 
available for young people, a_ bird’s-eye- 
view of a large number of careers, many of 
which they now have no chance to consider 
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because they know nothing about them. 
Each research offers a full understanding 
of the requirements and the opportunity to 
compare one career with another. Of equal 
importance, it makes possible the checking 
of one’s qualifications with those qualities 
of personality essential to success in the 
career. “Also it enables the _ parent, 
teacher, or adviser to offer counsel in the 
light of a greater perspective and with the 
confidence that such counsel is based on 
authentic facts from unbiased sources... . 
so interestingly presented as to assure that 
the reader will continue until the entire 
panorama is unfolded. ... The Institute 
also maintains a clearing house of voca- 
tional information for the purpose of fur- 
nishing further material on any of the 
careers upon request and upon the center- 
ing of interest on a particular career... . 
The research avoids personal opinions of 
those who are outstanding successes or 
notable failures.” 


Alfaro, Ricardo Joaquin, pres. Panama. 
Commentary on Pan American problems. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 
1938. 98p. 50c. English text. 


Dr. Alfaro has traced with a masterly 
hand the achievements of the series of 
Inter-American conferences, which point 
the way to “the serene heights where 
twenty-one sovereign nations will assure 
forever a life of peace, prosperity, and 
amity.” The author, as jurist and states- 
man, former president of the Republic of 
Panama and long its diplomatic represen- 
tative in the United States, in his distin- 
guished career may be said to exemplify 
all that is best in the citizenship of his 
country. More than this he is an eminent 
citizen of the Americas, widely experienced 
and deeply versed in the various phases of 
Pan Americanism. 


Breen, Mary J. For the _ storyteller. 
N. Y., National recreation association, 
1938. 44p. 35c. 


This delightful and helpful pamphlet de- 
scribes how to tell stories; when to tell 
them; what kind; humor in stories; some- 
thing about ghost stories; how to prepare 
the story for telling; how to get the “feel” 
of it; dramatization of stories and poetry; 
combination of stories with other activities. 
Among its most valuable features is a list 
of stories in fourteen classifications. 


Day and hour series no. 21. Taylor, 
Alonzo E. Why agricultural gluts develop. 
Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minne- 
sota press, 1939. 29p. 25c. 

“Excluding comment on war, existing or 
feared, it is fair to say that the two most 
prominent topics in press headlines today 
are low production of industrial goods, and 
surpluses of agricultural products.” 


Harley, D. L. Surveys of youth; finding 
the facts. (American council on educa- 


tion. American youth commission. Study, 
series 4, v. 1, no. 1). 106p. 50c. 744 
Jackson Place, Wash., D. C. 


Since the American youth commission is 
frequently asked to furnish lists of studies 
which describe what is happening to 
young persons, it is believed that the in- 
formation in this pamphlet will be helpful 
to the public. 


Headline books no. 17. Goetz, Delia & 
Fry, Varian. The good neighbor; the story 
of the two Americans; illustrated by Juan 
Oliver. Foreign policy association, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y., 1939. 96p. 25c. 


The object of the series is to provide 
sufficient unbiased background information 
to enable readers to reach intelligent and 
independent conclusions on the important 
international problems of the day. Al- 
though the people of the United States for 
a hundred years or so have depended on 
the countries of Central and South America 
for products which they use every day, yet 
Americans of the United States know very 
little about the countries of Latin America. 
Reports of unrest, of bids for trade in 
Latin America from militant countries, 
make it very important to know more 
about Central and South America. 


Red Cross—U. S.—American national 
Red cross. Swimming and diving. Phil., 
P. Blakiston’s son & co. 1938. 271p. illus. 
(Western news 50c.) 


With this book, the Red Cross takes a 
forward step in presenting to the Ameri- 
can people what may well prove to be a 
somewhat original approach to the whole 
subject of the art of swimming. The pur- 
pose is to offer a useful, authoritative and 
comprehensive work which will simplify the 
learning process for all who study its pages 
and remove to a considerable extent the 
discomfort and discouragement that is 
usually and yet so unnecessarily a part of 
learning to swim and dive. 


World affairs pamphlets, new series, no. 
1. Dean, Mrs. Vera (Micheles) Europe in 
crisis. Foreign policy association in co- 
operation with National peace conference, 
8 W. 40th St., N. Y., 1938. 56p. 25c. 

This is the first of a new series of World 
affairs pamphlets which analyze interna- 
tional problems affecting the United States. 
The next issue will deal with some aspect 
of American foreign policy. 


Public affairs pamphlets, N. Y., Public 
affairs committee, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
10c each or subscription price for the 
series (36 issues) $3.00. 


no. 25. Ogburn, William Fielding. Ma- 
chines and tomorrow’s world. 1938. 31p. 
illus. 


This pamphlet is based on technological 
trends and national policy, a report of the 
Subcommittee on technology to the Na- 
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tional resources committee. Some ques- 
tions considered: Why is the automobile 
Radical no. 1; How will television affect 
our lives; Do machines make jobs or de- 
stroy them; Will planning help? 


no. 27. Amidon, Beulah. 
afford health? 1939. 31p. 


This pamphlet was prepared on the basis 
of the National health survey, made by the 
United States public health service in 
1935-1936, together with other research 
studies compiled by the United States gov- 
ernment inter-departmental committee to 
coordinate health and welfare activities. 


Who can 


no. 28. Stewart, Maxwell S. Our taxes 
and what they buy. 1939. 32p. 


The purpose of this, as of other pamphlets 
in this series, is to make available in sum- 
mary and inexpensive form the results of 
research on economic and social problems to 
aid in the understanding and development 
of American policy. The sole purpose is 
educational. It has no economic nor social 
program of its own to promote. 


no. 30. Stewart, Maxwell S. Schools 
for tomorrow’s citizens. 1939. 31p. illus. 


There is a bibliography. ‘“‘With all the 
tremendous progress which the schools have 
made in recent years, there are signs that 
they are not doing all that they might to 
fit the youth of today for life in the middle 
of the 20th century. Nearly one-half of the 
unemployed in the United States are young 
people. . .. They are not fitted for the 
job world of today; even less are they 
fitted for the complex social and economic 
problems of grown-up life.” 


Public policy pamphlet no. 28. Schmitt, 
Bernadotte E. From Versailles to Munich, 
1918-1938. Chic., University of Chicago 
press, 1938. 56p. 25c. 


Nothing could throw a more helpful light 
on the decisions the United States will 
have to make than the masterly sketch of 
international relations the last two decades. 
It is a gripping epilogue to his “The com- 
ing of the war, 1914,” in which he gave us 
an internationally acclaimed account of the 
origins of the last world war. Frequently 
the scholarly journals give no attention at 
all to problems that have an acute public 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can 
print little but superficial comment. 


I. LA. 


NEWS 


By Mary Lois Bull 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES ON THE AIR 
FOR I. L. A. 


Illinois libraries have been on the air 
rather consistently this spring. In Chicago 
the very fine series in March over WCFL 
were prepared by the northern Illinois 
members of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee with Mrs. Peter Wolter as chairman. 
This committee also had one or more pro- 
grams on Station WLS and additional pro- 
grams on WCFL during February. 


Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Joseph Fleming, President 
of Board of Trustees of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, broadcast on the state of 
libraries in Illinois, Thursday, April 13, 
over WMAQ, nation-wide hookup. Re- 
quests for the script have come in from 
distant libraries. 


During the month of April the southern 
Illinois members of the Public Relations 
Committee and other librarians with Miss 
Margaret Lee Pittman, librarian of Mt. 
Vernon, as chairman, are presenting a series 
of broadcasts on Wednesday afternoons. 
They are adapting and using, in some in- 
stances, the script used over the Chicago 
stations, but they have prepared others to ; 
fit the southern Illinois situation. 

These examples of radio and the library 
are very meagre compared with the use 
made by other libraries in other states. 
Perhaps there are librarians with facilities 
of radio stations open to them who should 
like to experiment for the benefit of all the 
libraries of the state. These scripts are 
available and may be used on other sta- 
tions. Anyone interested may write to Miss 


Bernice Wiedemann, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 
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FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 


the staff of the Illinois State Library 


FEDERAL AID 


The favorable report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on S. 1305 
was printed under the title “Federal assist- 
ance to the states for the support of pub- 
lic education,” April 3, 23 pages, Senate 
report no. 244, Calendar no. 262. It does 
not include the statements of various or- 
ganizations at the hearing, but does in- 
clude an excellent summary of the argu- 
ments for the bill. 
ments included have no bearing on the 
library sections of the bill. Copies of this 
report have been sent from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters to state representatives on the 
Federal Relations Committee and to state 
library agencies and state school library 
supervisors. 


On May 3, at 5 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, Forrest B. Spaulding, will participate 
(for the A. L. A. Federal Relations Com- 
mittee) in a national broadcast on federal 
aid, in the series, ““Our American Schools,” 
over the NBC red network. 


Sister M. Elvira, O. F. M., librarian, St. 
Francis College, Joliet, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Special Memberships 
Committee of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Reverend August Reyling, O. F. M., Li- 
brarian, Quincy College, Quincy, has been 
appointed to the Committee on Committees 
and Special Projects of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association for the term ending 
1945. 

Viola Nielsen, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Public Library at Sycamore. 
Miss Nielsen is a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School and until recently has 
been a member of the staff of the Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 


The “development of rural libraries” will 
be the state education project of the 
American Association of University Women 
(Illinois Chapter) for the coming year. 
This project, suggested by Charlotte 
Ryan, Superintendent of the Extension 
Service Division of the Illinois State Li- 
brary, was voted upon at the annual state 
convention held in Danville, April 15. 
Mrs. Harold Anderson, Urbana, is Chair- 
man of the Education Committee. 


The few minor amend- . 


LOW POSTAGE RATE ON BOOKS TO 
BENEFIT MILLIONS SAYS COM- 
MISSIONER STUDEBAKER 


Improved educational and library serv- 
ices benefitting millions of persons through- 
out the United States are forseen by John 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, if the present low postage rate on 
books continues after the June 30, 1939 
deadline. 

Commissioner Studebaker today revealed 
that hundreds of libraries and educational 
institutions have reported taking advantage 
of the low mailing fee on books. ‘When 
we consider that in a single year nearly 
200,000,000 books are published in the 
United States, of which approximately 
75,000,000 are textbooks for school use,” 
the Commissioner of Education said, “we 
can readily appreciate the national educa- 
tional significance of a ruling that allows us 
to mail a two pound book from New York 
to California at the same cost of mailing a 
letter.” 

The low postage rate on books was set 
at 1% cents a pound, regardless of zone, by 
Executive Order on November 1, 1938, to 
continue until June 30, 1939. The Presi- 
dent will consult “the record” to see if the 
rate should be continued. In the Executive 
Order, President Roosevelt said, “The in- 
terests of the public, in the promotion of 
the cultural growth, education and develop- 
ment of the American people require that 
the postage rate on books . . . be modified.” 

A study of the effect of the new postage 
rate upon school and library service is now 
being made by the Office of Education’s 
Library Service Division. 

“Considerable savings have already been 
reported by schools and libraries through this 
new ruling,” Commissioner Studebaker said 
today, “but in most instances the amount 
saved in postage is used to buy additional 
books. Therefore publishers are _ selling 
more books and a greater number and vari- 
ety are being made available. 

“There are other educational implications 
in a wider circulation of a greater number 
of books,” the Commissioner pointed out, 
“some of which are already becoming 
realities according to reports reaching the 
Office of Education. 

“Many rural residents who have never 
had library service are now able to use and 
enjoy books which have been purchased 
through savings on book postage. Persons 


living long distances from libraries may 
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now obtain books by mail or return them 
by mail after selecting them personally. 

“Whereas schools and libraries formerly 
waited to order books until they needed a 
great many, because of the higher postage 
fee, today they may order only a few at a 
time thus keeping teachers, students and 
library patrons currently in touch with the 
latest writings and research.” 

Many college libraries are taking advan- 
tage of the low postage rate on books. One 
college has suggested making books avail- 
able to its alumni, many of whom do not 
have library facilities where they now re- 
side and who may wish to continue their 
reading and study after graduation. 

Also under the present mailing plan rare 
and expensive books in one college or uni- 
versity library may be more readily avail- 
able to other institutions of higher learning 
for reference and research. 

One librarian wrote to the Office of Edu- 
cation saying, “The savings estimated for 
the school year would be sufficient to buy 
an additional 80 books or 10 new books for 


each of our school libraries.” A superin- 
tendent of schools wrote, “The faculty 
members are ordering many more books for 
examination.” 

Dr. Studebaker said today that the Office 
of Education will continue to receive re- 
ports from schools and libraries concerning 
economies effected or improved service 
growing out of the ruling which has de- 
creased the mailing cost on books. 

Among the library, educational, and other 
organizations favoring continuation of the 
low postage rates on books beyond the 
June 30, 1939 deadline are: the American 
Library Association, American Bibliograph- 
ical and Library Association, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, National 
Committee to Abolish Postal Discrimina- 
tion Against Books, National Catholic Ed- 
ucation Association, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, National League of Women 
Voters, American Association of University 
Women, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by 
Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent Extension Division 


Approval has been given for opening of a 
library center in the following communities: 
Leland, LaSalle County (The Woman’s 
Club Library); Hutsonville, Crawford 
County; Clifford, Williamson County (Com- 
munity-School Library) thru NYA assis- 
tance. 


A copy of the preliminary program of the 
National Rural Forum, under the auspices 
of the American Country Life Association, 
to be held at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, August 30-September 2, 1939, has 
just reached our desks. In glancing thru it 
attention is called to the talk on “Rural 
literature” by Caroline M. Sherman on 
August 31, and to other special features on 
the development of a native rural culture, 
which are of especial interest and impor- 
tance to rural libraries. Indications are 
that about 1,000 rural educators, farmers, 
farm women and older rural youth will at- 
tend this meeting. Announcements of the 
final program will be sent to interested 
persons if requests are sent to Mr. Benson 
Y. Landis, American Country Life Associa- 
tion, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HOW MAY RURAL ADULT EDUCA- 
TION BE DEVELOPED? 

We can probably agree that significant 

beginnings have been made in rural adult 

education in the United States. Our activi- 


ties are somewhat experimental, somewhat 
in the state of flux. Perhaps that is hope- 
ful. How can we organize so as to develop 
adult education facilities more completely? 
How can we secure funds? How can we 
secure the trained teachers and leaders who 
are needed? How much will be done by 
public agencies; how much by voluntary 
efforts? All these are questions which can- 
not be answered very definitely or very 
precisely at the present time. May we, 
however, suggest the following: 

It has been the national policy for over 
twenty years to provide for a national agri- 
cultural extension service by means of 
federal grants in aid. It has been the na- 
tional policy for about the same period to 
develop agricultural and home economics 
departments in high schools by means of 
federal grants in aid. Can we, by means of 
a slight extension of our past practices pro- 
vide federal funds which would enable the 
public schools to do adult education on 
some adequate basis? Much could be ac- 
complished by means of adequate state 
workers and organizers and more generous 
funds. It would appear that in our past 
practices in regard to grants in aid we have 
the most hopeful basis for the further de- 
velopment of rural adult education. 

Obviously, many forms of adult educa- 
tion will come by better voluntary organi- 
zations. State supported adult education 


can only deal with those subjects which are 
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approved by the large majority of the 
population. Small voluntary groups must 
always do the pioneering. It would appear 
that a variety of cultural and artistic activi- 
ties will be carried on by many voluntary 
community organizations, some of which 
may never profess to be educational at all. 
As clergyman become better trained, we 
shall expect that they will carry on informal 
activities in their communities and in their 
churches. 

During recent years we have had con- 
siderable experimentation in our national 
government. Educators may continue to 
learn by encouraging wise experiments. We 
may experiment to find out what kinds of 
units we should use to organize many of 
our activities. For some of them we may 
need fairly large units. Someone recently 
remarked that in some cases we must take 
adults out of their own communities in 
order to educate them. We may not be 
able to carry all types of services to the 
rural community. We may have to use the 
county unit or units which comprise dis- 
tricts much larger than counties in order to 
organize adult education effectively. 


Recommendations 


The immediate need seems to be not for 
more organizations or services but rather 
for an improvement of existing services and 
for more co-operation and contacts between 
them. Furthermore, there is need for an 
extension of both vocational and cultural 
services. There has not yet been too much 
good vocational education either in rural or 
urban America. 

Practical steps should be taken to or- 
ganize informal county committees of adult 
education. In many instances the county 
superintendent of schools is in a position to 
call together those who are most concerned 
about adult education—for example, the 
school officials, the librarians, the social 
workers, the extension agents, the clergy- 
men, and others. If such a group, made up 
of those most interested, would meet 
several times a year for systematic discus- 
sion of adult education activities in their 
counties and the ways and means of im- 
proving the existing services, much might 
be accomplished. If these committees only 
brought together in the same room the 
people who should be brought together, 
they might be worth while. 

Rural adult educators should co-operate 
closely with state councils or commissions 
of adult education where these are or- 
ganized and with all state agencies that 
have responsibility for adult education. 
Our counties and rural communities have 
more of a stake and interest in having good 
state programs, both public and voluntary, 
than have our city agencies. State “patrio- 
tism” is more of a rural than an urban 
phenomenon. Our rural areas need spe- 
cialists on the staffs of state departments of 
education, state agricultural extension serv- 


ices and the various state and voluntary 
agencies. 

Finally, all rural adult educators may 
support the movement for better local li- 
brary services and may promote the closest 
kind of co-operation between the educa- 
tional and the library forces. We shall all 
be greatly handicapped until such time as 
we have good and complete local library 
service. 

from the Committee Report on “Oppor- 
tunities for adult education in rural areas” 
presented by the National Commission on 
the enrichment of adult life of the National 
Education Association. 


REGIONAL INSTITUTES, 1939 


A variety of subjects formed the basis of 
discussion this year at the twelve institutes 
which were held at Murphysboro, Fairfield, 
Casey, Edwardsville, Virden, Mt. Sterling, 
Galesburg, Bloomington, Marseilles, Free- 
port, Elmhurst and Evanston. Emphasis 
was placed on the practical aspects of the 
subjects considered and wherever possible a 
speaker was obtained from outside the 
ranks of the profession for the programs. 


Publicity Methods 


Publicity was presented from three as- 
pects—newspaper, radio, and displays or 
exhibits. At most of the institutes attention 
was called to the “Publicity Primer”, 2d ed. 
rev., by Marie D. Loiseaux, (H. W. Wilson 
Co.) This booklet suggests ways of draw- 
ing up a publicity program and some prac- 
tical ideas about carrying it out. Another 
helpful book on publicity frequently re- 
ferred to by librarians was “Publicity for 
public libraries”, by G. O. Ward, (H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1924). Librarians when dis- 
cussing the subject gave their own publicity 
methods and plans. 

If all the material given by librarians 
could be coilected, compiled and edited, it 
would form the substance of a very good 
Illinois publicity primer. The evidence 
showed that the librarians who accom- 
plished most where those who had real con- 
viction on the subject; who definitely plan- 
ned a publicity program over a _ stated 
length of time; and carried it through, in- 
stead of depending on spasmodic and oc- 
casional articles in the newspapers. The 
relative value of publishing lists, annotated 
or not annotated, classified or not classified, 
was considered. The question was de- 
bated as to whether a book review appear- 
ing in the newspaper is an incentive or a 
deterrent to reading the book thus reviewed. 

Ways and means were presented for 
giving publicity to that service rendered by 
libraries, about which the public is least in- 
formed—reference work. Excellent sugges- 
tions were given for linking the current 
happenings of today’s history with general 
library publicity. The preparation of copy 
for the newspaper was dealt with and the 


courtesies due the editor donating space for 
library news were mentioned. 

Librarians handling the subject at the 
various meetings were Mrs. Mabel M. Te- 
vault, Mt. Carmel; Lena Bragg, Monticello; 
Mrs. Olive B. Stallings, Granite City; Mrs. 
Ara K. Atherton, Edwardsville; Mrs. Eva 
Goodale, Galva; Mabel Willetts, Aledo; Vail 
Deale, Bloomington; Pauline Corrigan, 
Freeport; Margaret Chouffet, Oak Park; 
and Matilde Kelly, the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 


Newspapers 


Stimulating suggestions on the subject 
came from representatives of newspaper 
circles at some of the meetings. At Mt. 
Sterling, Mary Davidson, Secretary of the 
Carthage Public Library Board and Busi- 
ness Manager of the Carthage Republican, 
presented a list of “Things to do and not 
to do” in connection with library publicity. 
Arthur L. Moore, of the Daily Pantagraph, 
illustrated with graphic stories what the 
editor considers real “library news”, at the 
Bloomington Institute. ‘What’s in it for 
me?” is the test question as to news which 
must be answered to the satisfaction of 
both the librarian and the editor. An item 
must be “real news” to the editor in order 
to meet his requirements and must bring 
the library forth in a favorable light in 
order to meet the requirements of the li- 
brarian. At Marseilles, Vera Naretti, 
Bureau Manager of the Marseilles Section 
of the Ottawa Republican Times, recom- 
mended that librarians lay out a syste- 
matic plan of sending prepared local li- 
brary news copy to their papers, early 
enought to beat the deadline, with no in- 
structions as to editing and time of inser- 
tion, leaving such points to the judgment of 
the editor. She warned against the use of 
prepared mimeographed copy which is 
merely dissemination of propaganda, and 
serves only to project personalities. At the 
Freeport Institute, Donald L. Breed, editor 
of the Freeport Journal Standard, gave ex- 
tremely practical suggestions as to practice 
and procedure and concrete instructions as 
to what editors both can and will do, to- 
gether with warnings as to what a librarian 
cannot expect of an editor. He made one 
rather interesting point—that a newspaper 
has a definite personality built up over a 
period of years, and an editor cannot, and 
does not, accept an article that is out of 
character with the general tenor of the 
paper. At the Elmhurst institute, Guy 
Housley, member of the Elmhurst Public 
Library Board and an editor on the Chicago 
Daily News, in his talk made those attend- 
ing this meeting feel that librarians have 
not yet begun to scratch the surface of the 
possibilities open to libraries in the field of 
“the news”. It was his conviction that 


there are worlds of materials in libraries 
which newspapers would be glad to get, and 
he gave some extremely clear illustrations 
of the possibilities of a close rapport be- 


tween libraries and newspapers. At the 
Evanston meeting the whole field of public 
relations (of which newspaper publicity is 
only one part) was covered in a review of 
a book entitled “At the bar of public 
opinion”, written by John Price Jones. Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Editor of A. L. A. 
Bulletin, summarized the book with care 
and discernment and made the group con- 
scious that the library’s position in the 
community is determined by the attitudes 
of the various forces in the community to- 
ward it, and that the library stands as 
much in need of a Public Relations Counsel 
to interpret its activities as any commercial 
firm. 


Radio 


Radio, that most recent advertising 
medium, is a field of publicity which the 
library, for obvious reasons, has been slow 
to enter. However, some of the larger li- 
braries, notably the Chicago Public Library, 
has been able to take advantage of radio’s 
facilities. At the Elmhurst Institute, Mil- 
dred Bruder, assistant in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library in charge of publicity, gave an 
extremely interesting account of her experi- 
ence in script writing and broadcasting 
library news over some of the Chicago sta- 
tions. She gave some valuable practical 
suggestions as to how the library can 
handle library publicity. Great interest 
was shown in this new avenue open to 
librarians. Other libraries which have ex- 
perimented with radio are Rock Island, 
Moline, Aurora, Berwyn, Evanston, Bloom- 
ington and Peoria. Some of the programs 
consist merely of book reviews, others used 
different types of publicity material. 
Peoria was able to broadcast a program 
during Book Week with the children taking 
the parts. It made the high spot for Book 
Week for the children and was very suc- 
cessful. A booklet on the subject has re- 
cently been written by Faith Holmes Hyers 
—‘“The Library and the Radio.” (Univ. of 
Chicago press.) A review of this book was 
given at the Galesburg meeting by Alice 
Williams, Moline, and one written by Earl 
W. Browning was read at the Bloomington 
meeting by Nella Beeson of the Peoria Li- 
brary staff. The recommendation given at 
several meetings was that, in smaller towns 
having a local station willing to give some 
free time, the librarian experiment with 
this form of publicity, giving in the begin- 
ning book reviews, and then trying other 
broadcasts. The use of a radio placed in a 
small assembly room in the library was dis- 
cussed in several meetings. George Pusey, 
treasurer of the Marseilles Public Library 
Board told how this was handled at Mar- 
seilles, and Vail Deale spoke on this sub- 
ject in Bloomington. Booklists following 
up special broadcasts will enhance the value 
of such an experiment in a library. 


Displays—Exhibits 


The oldest and most common form of 
publicity used by libraries are displays and 
exhibits, not only of books, but of other 
interesting objects. A variety of ideas on 
this subject were presented at all the con- 
ferences. Librarians speaking on the sub- 
ject were Elizabeth Hilboldt, Cairo; Mer- 
ret Winegarner, Bement; Ruth Montgom- 
ery, Havana; Pauline Waterman, N. Y. A. 
Library Supervisor of District 6; Clara M. 
Baker, Decatur; Helen Helmick, Lockport; 
Leona Ringering, Rochelle; and Mrs. Emily 
Minter, DeKalb. Exhibits of things other 
than books ranged all the way from simple 
collections of rock formations made by 
children, to expensive art exhibits consist- 
ing of originals by noted artists. On valu- 
able exhibits special insurance policies are 
taken out and every precaution is taken to 
safeguard them from damage or loss. 


Vocational Information Service 


A subject which was handled in a great 
variety of ways at the institutes at which 
it was discussed was vocational information 
service offered by the library. This was 
included in the topics for discussion be- 
cause of the conviction the library must aid 
not only youth who are casting about for 
information as to the various ways of 
making a living but also adults in need of 
vocational rehabilitation. The various talks 
included not only lists of books which have 
been found to be useful in both large and 
small libraries, but also pamphlets, mono- 
graphs and periodicals. Librarians speak- 
ing on the subject at the various meetings 
were Jack Spear of Carbondale; Margaret 
Lee Pittman, Mt. Vernon; Bella Steuer- 
nagel, Belleville; Nelle M. Smith, Peters- 
burg; Helen Marshall, Rock Island; Lois 
Farr, Pontiac; Vilda Beem, Ottawa; Hazel 
McNamara, Prophetstown; and Margaret 
Ely, Berwyn. Miss Beem distributed at the 
Marseilles conference a well selected list of 
books including: 


Babson, R. W.—New ways to make money. 

Cottler & Brecht—Careers ahead. 

Eddy & Page—Creative pioneers. 

Edlund & Edlund—Pick your job and land 
$t. 

Filene, Catherine—Careers for women. 

Fitch, J. A.—Vocational guidance in action. 

Kitson, H. D.—I find my vocation. 


Kitson, H. D.—Vocational guidance through 
the library. 


Klinefelter, L. M.—Electrical occupations 
for boys. 

Maule, Frances—Men wanted. 

Pitkin, W. B.—Careers after forty. 

Pitkin, W. B.—New careers for youth. 


Prosser & Palmer—Information book on 
selecting an occupation. 


Periodicals she recommended are: 


Industrial arts and vocational education. 
Occupational index. 


Occupations — the vocational guidance 
magazine. 


Vocational guidance digest. 
Vocational trends. 


Ruth Hughes, Freeport, gave an inter- 
esting account of the establishment of what 
she designated as the vocational research 
bureau of the Freeport Public Library. In 
cooperation with the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the public and Aquin high 
schools and various business men’s organi- 
zations, a plan has been worked out for the 
benefit of the boys and girls seeking guid- 
ance in the selection of and launching upon 
a vocation. The library will make avail- 
able literature relating to various occupa- 
tions, aptitude tests and other related ma- 
terial which can be brought to the atten- 
tion of students about to graduate; and 
men and women who are experts in vari- 
ous lines will be asked to consult with stu- 
dents desiring to enter these lines of work. 
This plan has just been begun. The ar- 
rangement has been favorably regarded by 
those with whom it has been discussed, and 
it is anticipated that it may lead to the 
solution of many vocational problems for 
those just starting out in the world. 


Professional Aids 


Recent professional aids and literature 
were brought to the attention of some of 
the groups by Fern Garrett, reference 
librarian, Illinois State Library; Vivian 
Hill, Litchfield; Mrs. S. A. Wetherbee, for- 
merly of the staff of the State Library; 
Mrs. Anna M. Bowton, Abingdon; Claire 
Wurdell, Gilman; and Elizabeth Ballard, of 
Belvidere. 

Public documents suitable for small li- 
braries, presented at Virden, Edwardsville 
and Mt. Sterling by Emma Scheffler, docu- 
ments librarian of the Illinois State 
Library, aroused interest and discussion 
among those groups. These are inexpensive 
publications and offer useful material for 
high school students and for study club 
programs for women’s clubs and men’s dis- 
cussion groups. Publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Woman’s Bureau, the 
various bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Park Service, the 
Office of Education, and the War and Navy 
Departments were among those described 
and exhibited. The price lists serve as 
useful bibliographies. 

Other members of the staff of the State 
Library scheduled on programs included 
Lois Martin, who spoke about “I. L. A. 
membership” at Virden; Bernice Wiede- 
mann who told of the “Guidance Reading 
course of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers” at Casey; Clara Davies, who 
gave useful suggestions about “Cataloging 


for small libraries” at Edwardsville, and, at 
Virden, Eliza B. Foster, who spoke on 
“Visual education” and the material avail- 
able through State department, and Kath- 
erine Buhrman, speaking of the Reading 
Courses sponsored by the Illinois State Li- 
brary as part of the State-wide adult edu- 
cation plan. 


Magazines and Books Discussed 


At most of the groups a lively discussion 
was held on the magazines the youth of 
today read. Hazel Beale, librarian of the 
West Frankfort High School, conducted a 
survey among the students there with sur- 
prising results as revealed at the Murphys- 
boro institute. In other meetings the sub- 
ject was handled by Lois Highsmith, 
Lawrenceville; Mrs. Marjorie L. Dewey, 
Marshall; Mrs. William E. Wolfe, Wood 
River; Laura Wright, Carrollton; Hallie 
Seeger, Beardstown; Gladys Ralberg, E. 
Moline; Tessie Yopp, LaSalle; Hilda Prag, 
Rockton, and Harriet Goodall, Hinsdale. 

Current adult fiction suitable for high 
school students when discussed by the li- 
brarians requested to present the topic in 
the various groups revealed a wide range of 
opinion and choice. While some adhered to 
the selections recommended by the Booklist 
in their lists of books for young people, 
others had interesting selections of their 
own to offer. Librarians who led the dis- 
cussion of this topic at the different meet- 
ings were Etta Brandt, Carmi; Elsie Wil- 
liams, Tuscola; Dorothy Eckert, Collins- 
ville; Lillian Havenhill, Jacksonville; Mrs. 
Ruth Homilton Kane, illinois State Li 
brary; Ethel Kratz, Champaign; Mabel 
Schureman, Oglesby; Mary Ward, Morri- 
son, and Grace Gilman, Riverside. 

New books for boys and girls were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Aliene K. Veach, Herrin; 
Katherine Weaver, Albion; Mrs. Nina D. 
Russell, Paris; Flora B. Dawson, East St. 
Louis; Elizabeth Johnson, Jacksonville; Vir- 
ginia Foster, Quincy; Grace Custer, Rock 
Island; Bernice Davis, Urbana; Evelyn 
Ball, Peru; Mae Andrews, Rockford; Mrs. 
Fredrika Wiley, Brookfield; and Mrs. 
Flora Coen, Lake Bluff. At most of the 
meetings there was interchange of ideas and 
experiences as to summer reading plans for 
boys and girls. 

Discussion of new books for adults fell 
into two groups at most of the meetings— 
fiction and non-fiction. Here again the se- 
lections showed quite a variety, although, 
quite naturally, many of the best sellers 
were included. Fiction was presented by 
Agatha Collins, Harrisburg; Mrs. Erna K. 
Gill, Arcola; Goldia Cline, Waverly; Rosa 
Jackson, Rushville; Mrs. Clara F. Boggs, 
Lafayette; Nelle Carrithers, Fairbury; and 
Mrs. Luzetta Hutchinson, Morris. At the 
Freeport meeting an interesting innovation 
in the handling of this topic was planned 
by Helen Norris, Louise Johnson and 


Phyllis Stern of the Rockford Public Li- 
brary Staff. They planned a round table 
in dialogue form, just as though three 
friends were more or less casually discuss- 
ing new books which they had just read. 
The reaction of the group to the informal 
drama was heightened interest and enjoy- 
ment. 

Non-fiction was presented by Minnie 
Adams, Chester; Mrs. Helen Lee Rice, Har- 
risburg; Virginia Breuchaud, Greenville; 
Irene Crawford, Barry; Eila Hiler, Knox- 
ville; Lillian Kent, Clinton; Alice Arthur, 
Streator; Mrs. Margaret Scriven, Dixon; 
and Anne Whitmack, Wilmette. 

At all of the meetings I. L. A. member- 
ship was presented by a speaker whom 
Elizabeth Curry, Kewanee, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, provided. 

At each meeting the Publications and Li- 
brary Service of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Health were explained by 
Mrs. Margaret B. Cowdin, librarian of that 
department. 

The status of the bill providing Federal 
Aid for Libraries was presented to each 
group. 

At many of the meetings a speaker 
drawn from the town or the surrounding 
territory added zest and interest to the 
day’s proceedings. The Murphysboro 
group was privileged to hear Mrs. Julia 
Neely, instructor, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, who summarized 
current trends in literature. She spoke of 
the three-decker novel whose vogue is still 
strong, the increasing interest in the novel 
based on and interpreting sectional life in 
this country, the prevalence of excellent 
historical fiction, and ventured a forecast 
as to what the near future might hold for 
the novel. Here also a discussion of co- 
operation between the schools and the pub- 
lic library was given by Albert Nicholas, 
principal of the high school. 

At Casey an excellent and broad inter- 
pretation of the library’s position in com- 
munity life was given by J. Bruce Buckler, 
principal of the high school. Here also 
Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois Normal University, and Harriet 
Love, children’s librarian at E. T. N. U., 
contributed much to the success of the 
meeting with their discussion and excellent 
lists of aids to the location of free and in- 
expensive teaching materials. 

At Edwardsville, tribute was paid by 
Mrs. Dallas Harrell to Mrs. Miriam Mc- 
Kinnie Hofmeier, a local artist rapidly 
winning national recognition, whose media 
are lithography and water color. An ex- 
hibition of her work was hung in the 
assembly room. 

Dr. L. W. Elder, librarian of Knox Col- 
lege gave, at the Galesburg meeting, an 
interesting address on the origin and 
growth of the story of the Wandering Jew. 

Few attending the Elmhurst meeting 
will forget the delightful and wholly charm- 
ing admonitions given to young librarians 


and libraries of the future by Dr. J. Chris- 
tian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar Li- 
brary. How sadly did we find our erudi- 
tion lacking when we found no one could 
name the first book which Thackeray pub- 
lished, and no one could remember the date 
of the accession of Dr. Herbert Putnam to 
the position of Librarian of Congress. Nor 
did we know that the first man to write a 
book on the training of a librarian was one 
Ebert who wrote his book in the German 
language in 1823! 

At Evanston Prof. William L. Bailey, of 
Northwestern University, set up new meas- 
uring sticks by which a library can de- 
termine its place and rating among com- 
munity activities. His presentation, packed 
with ideas, formed a fitting climax for the 
day there. 


Trustee Groups Meet 


In the afternoon, at the Galesburg meet- 
ing, a trustee forum was held under the 
direction of Dr. Frank H. Burt, president 
of the Board of Directors of the Galva 
Public Library. The program was de- 
veloped as follows: “Increasing the library 
income” — Helene H. Rogers, superintend- 
ent of Library Divisions, Illinois State 
Library; “Trustee Efficiency”’—Mrs. Flor- 
ence P. Best, trustee, Township Public 
Library, Galva. 

At Bloomington, the discussion of Trus- 
tees’ problems was carried on under the 
leadership of Mrs. Jacques Bloom, vice- 
president of the Board of Directors of the 
Peoria Public Library. 

Byron Cully, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Freeport Public Library 
took charge of the trustees’ section at that 
meeting. Here the attendance of trustees 
numbered more than thirty. Topics on the 
planned program were: “The Relation of 
the Trustee to the Library and to the 
Staff’—Mrs. C. M. Weller, Rockford; 
“The Trustee as an Interpreter of the Li- 
brary Program to the Community” — Mrs. 
W. E. Kittler, Rochelle; “The Trustee and 
the Library’s Finances”—Mrs. J. E. Gus- 
tafson and Mrs. W. S. Eaton, Stockton; 
“Friends of the Library’—Mrs. B. M. 
Frary, Prophetstown. 


At Elmhurst, a question and answer 
forum for trustees was conducted by Clark 
J. Wood, president of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Township Public Library of 
Batavia. Here the attendance numbered 
about thirty. The questions which were 
written on slips of paper during the 
luncheon hour dealt with book selection, 
handling of petty cash, publicity for annual 
reports, cooperation between public schools 
and public libraries, differing functions of 
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the library trustee and the librarian, state 
aid for libraries, increase in the tax rate, 
endowments, memorials and _ bequests, 
methods of financing capital improvements 
te library property, etc., etc. 

Attendance at all the institutes ran as 
follows: 


2 
ae 203 2 $ 3 

Bloomington. 60 39 14 «113 30 


Casey 
Edwardsville. 31 20 38 89 15 
Elmhurst ... 57 28 11 96 27 


Evanston ... 72 13 19 104 33 
Fairfield .... 18 19 16 53 11 
Freeport .... 37 34 9 80 17 
Galesburg .. 57 36 17. +110 28 
Marseilles .. 21 8 11 40 11 


Mt. Sterling . 17 23 5 45 8 
Murphysboro. 27 12 18 57 12 


WirGen ..... 16 8 13 37 5 
431 249 183 863 207 
1938 
Attendance 3969 264 158 818 
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| INTRODUCING: The Question Box | 
| When we read in “The Post” in A. L. A. Bulletin for 

| April, 1939, that a librarian in Illinois wanted “more round 

| table discussions . . . where libraries may exchange 

| ideas on their most pressing problems,” the thought came to 

us “Why not space in our monthly bulletin for such an 
exchange of ideas?” A letter to Mr. H. Vail Deale, who was 
seeking this help, presented our idea, and, resulted in his 
agreeing to start “the verbal combat.” 


“I do believe that ‘right here in Illinois’ would 
be the proper place to bring the serious work of 
analyzing present circulation methods of small 
public libraries, and I think that ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES is the appropriate medium through 
which such discussion could start. I shall be very 
anxious to hear what other librarians throughout 
the State think about these matters. Discussion, 
and then action, is one of the surest ways of 
progress!” 


Thus we introduce a new feature in our monthly publi- 
cation which we hope will be as popular as “On Broadway 
with Walter Winchell.” ‘ 
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